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obliged to build himself another palace, a fight wing,
similar in design and balancing the older house where
his father had held court.

But Alexander did not like the trams hurtling past
his home, nor the swarms of people sitting at tables
on the pavement at the corner of the street, nor the form-
ing up of unofficial delegations outside the palace gates.
Neither he nor the Queen liked living in constant
publicity. He gave orders for another palace to^ be
built at Dedinje, some miles away, amid the Topchider
uplands. In December, 1929, he removed to Dedinje
and never again inhabited the palace on the main street.
So the people lost some of the sense of possession
which comes from having the sovereign living in the

midst of them.

"The time has come when no one should stand
between the people and the King," declared Alexander
when he annulled Parliament. But in a physical sense
he contradicted himself when he removed out of
Belgrade. It is difficult for an autocrat to combine
being King with living the life of a country gentleman.
But politically he was not nearer his people. A Parlia-
ment be it ever so rowdy, combines the people with
the throne. The rise of General Zhivkovitch, acting
for the King and speaking in the King's name without
any popular mandate to do so, made the King seem
farther away. It made the monarch lonely. It also
made him a target for abuse, even a target for the
bullets of assassins.

For three years, without intending to do so,
Zhivkovitch usurped the King's position, put him into
partial eclipse so that the people could not discern who
was running the country or what was the King's part in
government.

Peter Zhivkovitch was a cavalry general, commander
of the King's guard, with headquarters in the vicinity
of the royal palaces at Dedinje. He was not in the same
category as the heroes of the war, Putnik, Mishitch,